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PREFATORY    NOTE     '  ^ 


THIS  issue  of  "Bon-Accord  Booklets"  we  offer  to  our 
readers  as  a  memento  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  John  Skinner,  the  parson-poet  of  Linshart,  Long- 
side,  Aberdeenshire.  It  contains  a  few  of  the  best  texts  of 
some  of  his  vernacular  writings  which,  to  all  lovers  of  the 
Scots  Muse,  have  the  abiding  stamp  of  immortality. 

John  Skinner  was  born  at  Balfour  in  the  Parish  of  Birse, 
3rd  October,  1721,  his  father  being  schoolmaster  there. 
His  mother  died  while  he  was  still  an  infant,  and  his  father, 
becoming  parochial  schoolmaster  at  Echt,  removed  there 
with  his  young  son,  who,  under  his  careful  tuition,  was  pre- 
pared for  the  University,  which  he  entered  as  a  Liddel 
Bursar  in  1734,  graduating  in  1738.  After  leaving  College 
he  taught  for  some  months  at  Kemnay,  then  as  "inset- 
dominie  "  or  assistant  at  Monymusk,  where  he  finally  resolved 
to  join  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  became  tutor  to  a 
gentleman's  son  in  Shetland  in  1740,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Episcopal  minister  there  in  1741,  was  ordained  to  the 
Episcopal  charge  at  Longside,  Nov.  1742,  where  he  minis- 
tered faithfully  for  the  long  period  of  64  years.  He  died 
suddenly  at  his  son's  house  in  Aberdeen,  i6th  June,  1807, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Longside. 

He  had  an  early  love  for  Scots  vernacular  verse,  "  but," 
as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Burns,  "  on  getting  the  black  gown, 
I  gave  it  pretty  much  over,  till  my  daughters  grew  up,  who 
being  all  tolerably  good  singers,  plagued  me  for  words  to 
some  of  their  favourite  tunes,  and  so  extorted  those  effusions 
which  have  made  a  public  appearance  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions, and  contrary  to  my  intentions."  Though  he  never 
contemplated  publishing  any  of  his  songs,  they  soon  spread 
abroad  traditionally  from  mouth  to  mouth,  so  that  as  early 
as  1776  some  of  them  got  into  type  as  slip-songs  for  chap- 
men and  fair-singers,  without  the  author's  knowledge  or 
consent,  and  with  the  usual  verbal  changes  which  always 
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accompany  traditionary  texts.  In  the  present  selection,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  get  as  near  to  the  Author's  MSS.  as  it 
is  now  possible  for  us  to  do.  "The  dress  in  which  they  first 
appeared  from  his  pen,"  says  his  son,  '*  was  that  in  which 
they  were  destined  to  make  their  way,  as  far  as  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintances  extended.  Any  attempt  to  change  their  ap- 
pearances, Mr.  Skinner  would  have  deemed  a  needless  waste 
of  time  and  trouble"  ("Posthumous  Works,"  III,  p.  121). 
Traditional  texts,  however,  as  we  have  said,  always  abound 
in  at  least  verbal  variations,  with  a  tendency  to  degeneracy, 
and  even  in  the  Author's  lifetime  "Tullochgorum"  was  re- 
pudiated, in  its  supposed  first  text,  by  his  family,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  note  prefixed  to  Ruddiman's  text  in  May,  1776. 

Coming  now  to  the  "  Christmas  Bawing,"  his  son  (Bishop 
John)  in  editing  the  Poems  in  Vol.  Ill  of  his  father's 
Posthumous  Works,  1809,  did  not  know  that  the  MS.  of 
that  poem  had  been  sent  to  Andrew  Shirrefs,  poet,  printer, 
and  publisher  in  Aberdeen,  and  had  been  printed  in  his 
"Caledonian  Magazine  or  Aberdeen  Repository"  for  Sept- 
ember, 1788.  He  says  (p.  98)  that  when  reprinting,  "it 
was  with  difficulty  that  a  scroll  was  found  in  the  author's 
handwriting."  Whether  any  of  the  text  given  from  that 
"  scroll  copy  "  has  been  edited  by  the  Bishop  or  not,  we 
cannot  definitely  say — though  we  strongly  suspect  it ;  but 
the  different  arrangement  of  stanzas,  the  deletions,  the 
substitutions,  and  watering-down  of  phrases  are  very  con- 
siderable, and  almost  always  for  the  worse.  Undoubtedly 
Shirrefs'  text  is  the  best  and  most  authentic,  and  is,  next  to 
Rob  Forbes'  "Ajax,"  a  perfect  mine  of  the  vernacular  of 
the  district  as  spoken  and  written  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  have  glossed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  the  more  difficult  words  and  phrases. 

The  Publishers  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  William 
Walker,  author  of  "  The  Bards  of  Bon-Accord,"  "  Peter 
Buchan,"  etc.,  for  valuable  assistance  and  advice  in  the 
issuing  of  this  publication. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  BAWING  OF   MONIMUSK 

Anno    1739 
In  Imitation  of'"''  Christ-Kirk  0   the  Green" 

[From  '■''  Shirrefs'  A/a^azine,"  Aberdeen,  September,  1788, 
with  the  following  note:  "We  have  been  favoured  with  the 
above  by  a  correspondent,  who  has  long  been  highly  esteemed 
as  a  Poet ;  and  whose  facetious  productions  will  continue  to  be 
admired  while  any  taste  prevails  for  the  simple  and  genuine 
effusions  of  the  Scottish  Muse."] 

I 

nAS  never  in  a'  this  country  been, 
Sic  shoudering  and  sic  fawing, 
As  happenet  twa  three  days  senseen, 
Here  at  the  Christmas  Ba'ing  : 
At  evening  syne  the  Fallow's  keen 

Drank  till  the  neist  day's  dawing, 
Sae  snell,  that  some  tint  baith  their  een, 
And  coudna  pay  their  lawing 
For  a'  that  day. 

II 

Like  bumbees  bizzing  frae  a  bike, 

Whan  Herds  their  riggins  tirr  ; 
The  Swankies'  lap  thro'  mire  and  sike. 

Wow  !  as  their  heads  did  birr  ! 
They  yowph'd^  the  Ba'  frae  dike  to  dike 

Wi'  unco'  speed  and  virr ; 
Some  baith  their  shouders  up  did  fyke,3 

For  blythness  some  did  flirr^ 
Their  teeth  that  day. 

I  Clever  lads.       2  Drove  with  a  sounding  blow.       3  Shrug.      4  Gnash,  grin. 
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III 

Rob  Roy,  I  wot,  he  was  na  dull, 

He  first  loot  at  the  Ba', 
An'  wi'  a  rap  clash'd  Geordy's  skull 

Hard  to  the  Steeple  wa'. 
Wha  was  aside  but  auld  Tarn  TuU? — 

His  frien's  mishap  he  saw, 
Syne  brein'd'  like  ony  baited  bull, 

And  wi'  a  thud  dang  twa 

To  th'  yird=  that  day. 

IV 

The  hurry-burry  now  began. 

Was  right  weel  worth  the  seeing, 
Wi'  bensils3  bauld  tweish  man  and  man, 

Some  getting  fa's,  some  gieing  ; 
And  a'  the  tricks  o'  foot  and  hand, 

That  ever  were  in  being ; 
Sometimes  the  Ba'  a  yirdlins  ran. 

Sometimes  in  air  was  fleeing 
Fou  heigh  that  day. 

V 

The  Tanner  was  a  primpit^  bit. 

And  light  like  ony  feather, 
He  thought  it  best  to  try  a  hit, 

Ere  a'  the  thrang  shoud  gather ; 
He  flew  wi'  neither  fear  nor  wit, 

As  fou'  o'  wind's  a  bladder ; 
Unluckily  he  tint  the  fit, 

Aud  tann'd  his  ain  bum-leather 
Fell  well  that  day. 

I  roaring,  furious.  2  Earth.  3.  Severe  pushings  and  strugglings. 

4  Delicate,  nice. 
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VI 

Syne  Francy  Winsy  steppit  in, 

A  sauchin  slav'ry  slype,' 
Ran  forrat  wi'  a  fearfu'  din. 

And  drew  a  swingeing  swype  ;^ 
But  hieland  Tammy  thought  nae  sin 

T'  come  o'er  him  wi'  a  snype,3 
Levell'd  his  nose  maist  wi'  his  chin, 

And  gart  his  swall'd  een  sype^ 
Sawt  tears  that  day. 

VII 

Bockin  red  bleed,  the  Flieps  mair  cawm. 
Ran  to  the  house  to  Mammie, 
"  Alas  ! "  co'  Katie  when  she  saw  him, 
"  Wha  did  you  this,  my  Lammie?" 
"A  muckle  man,"  co'  he,  "foul  fa  him. 
They  ca'  him  hieland  Tammie, 
Rax'd  me  alang  the  chafts^  a  whawm^ 
Assoon  as  ever  he  saw  me. 

And  made  me  blae." 

VIII 

"  Waeworth  his  chandler  chafts,"^  co'  Kate, 
"  Deil  rax  his  saul  a  whang, 
Gin  I  had  here  the  countra  Skate 
Sae  beins9  I  shoud  him  bang  ! " 
The  Gilpy'°  glowr'd  and  leuk'd  fell  blate 

To  see'r  in  sic  a  sang  ; 
He  squeel'd  to  her  like  a  young  gyte," 
But  wadna  mird'^  to  gang 
Back  a'  that  day. 

I  A  soft,  not  energetic,  simpleton.         2  A  circul.^r  stroke.  3  A  smart  • 

stroke  or  blow.       4  Ooze,  leak.       5  .Stupid  fellow.       6  Jaws.       7  Blow. 
8  Long  jaws.        9  Well.        10  Blockhead.         it  Goat.         12  Try. 
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IX 

Stout  Steen  gart  mony  a  fallow  stoyt,  I 

And  flang  them  down  like  faill,' 
Said  he'd  nae  care  ae  clypit  doyt 

Tho'  a'  should  turn  their  taill. 
But  wi'  a  yark^  Gib  made  his  queet3 

As  dwabilH  as  a  flail, 
And  o'er  fell  he,  maist  like  to  greet, 

Just  at  the  westmost  gaills 

O'  th'  Kirk  that  day. 

X 

In  came  the  inset  Dominie, 

Just  riftin'  frae  his  dinner, 
A  young  Mess  John  as  ane  cou'd  see, 

Was  neither  Saint  nor  Sinner  : 
A  brattlin'^  band,  unhappilie, 

Drave  by  him  wi'  a  binner,7 
And  heels-o'er-gowdie  cowpit  he. 

And  rave  his  guid  horn  penner^ 
In  twa  that  day. 

XI 

Leitch  lent  the  Ba'  a  lounrin^  lick, 

She  flew  fast  like  a  stane. 
Syne  lightit  whare  faes  were  maist  thick, 

Gart  ae  gruff  grunshy'°  grane. 
The  Cawrl  whoppit  up  a  stick, 

I  wot  he  was  na  fain, 
Leitch  wi'  's  fit  gae  him  sic  a  kick. 

Till  they  a'  thought  him  slain 
That  very  day. 

I  Sods.         2  A  hard  stroke.         3  Ancle.         4  Weak,  pliable,  the  opposite 
of  stiff  or  firm.  5  Gable.  6  Running  tumultuously.  7  Noise. 

8  Pencase.         9  Strong,  furious.         10  Sour  fellow. 
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XII 

Was  nae  ane  there  cou'd  Cowley  bide, 

The  gryte  Gudman,  nor  nane, 
He  stenn'd  bawk-height^  at  ilka  stride, 

And  rampag'd  thro'  the  green  : 
For  the  Kirk-yard  was  braid  and  wide, 

And  o'er  a  knabliech  stane 
He  rumbled  down  a  rammage  glyde^ 

And  peel'd  the  gardie-bane3 
O'  him  that  day. 

XIII 

His  Cousin  was  a  bierly*  Swank, 

A  stiers  young  man,  heght  Robb  ; 
To  mell  wi'  twa  he  wadna  mank^ 

At  staffy-nevel  job  -J 
I  wat  na  fow,  but  on  a  bank, 

Whare  thrangest  was  the  Mob, 
The  Cousins  bicker'd  wi'  a  clank,^ 

Gart  ane  anither  fob 

And  gasp  that  day. 

XIV 

Tho'  Rob  was  stout,  his  Cousin  dang 

Him  down  wi'  a  gryte  shudder ; 
Syne  a'  the  drochlin  hempy  thrang? 

Gat  o'er  him  wi'  a  fudder;'° 
Gin  he  shou'd  rise,  an'  hame  o'er  gang, 

Lang  was  he  in  a  swidder ;" 
For  bleed  frae's  mou'  and  nize  did  bang, 

And  in  braid  burns  did  bludder" 
His  face  that  day. 

I  Leaped  as  high  as  the  cross  beams  of  a  house.  2  A  rough  incline  on 

edge  of  road  or  p:ith.  ;:j  Arm  bone.  4  Big.  5  Active.  6  Fail. 

7  Cudgelling.     8  A  sharp  blow  which  causes  a  noise.  9  Puny,  ill-disposed. 
10  Hurry.         11  Doubt.         12  Besmear. 
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XV 

A  huddrin^  hynd  came  wi'  his  pattle^ 

As  he'd  been  at  the  pleugh, 
Said  there  was  nane  in  a'  the  battle 

That  broolzied  bend  eneugh.3 
But  i'  the  mids'  o'  's  windy  tattle 

A  Chiel  came  wi'  a  feugh-* 
Box'd  him  on  's  arse  wi'  a  bauld  brattle^ 

Till  a'  the  kendlins*^  leuch 
At  him  that  day. 

XVI 

A  stalwart  Stirk  in  tartan  claise, 

Sware  niony  a  sturdy  aith, 
To  bear  the  Ba'  thro'  a'  his  faes, 

And  nae  kepp  muckle  skaith. 
Rob  Roy  heard  the  fricksome  fraise,? 

Well  browden'd  in  his  graith, 
Gowph'd  him  alang  his  shins  a  blaise,^ 

And  gart  him  tyne  his  faith 
And  feet  that  day. 

XVII 

His  Neipor  was  a  man  o'  might, 

Was  few  there  cou'd  ha'  quell'd  him, 
He  didna  see  the  dreary  sight, 

Till  some  yap  gilpy  tell'd  him. 
To  Robin  syne  he  flew  outright. 

As  he'd  been  gawing  to  geld  him  ; 
But  suddenly  frae  some  curst  Wight, 

A  clammyhowaty  fell'd  him 

Hawf-dead  that  day. 

I  Slovenly.       2  Stick  used  for  clearing  away  earth  adhering  to  the  plough. 
3  Fought  hard  enough.         4  A  sounding  blow.  5  A  clashing  noise. 

6  Younger  brood  of  acquaintances.         7  Vain,  idle  talking.         8  Blow. 
9  Heavy  blow. 
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XVIII 

The  Prior's  man,  a  chiel  as  stark 

Amaist  as  giant  cou'd  be, 
Had  kent  afore  o'  this  day's  wark,  • 

For  certain  that  it  wou'd  be. 
He  ween'd  to  drive  in  o'er  the  park, 

And  ilk  ane  thought  it  shou'd  be  ; 
What  way  it  was  he  miss'd  the  mark, 

I  canna  tell,  but  fou'd  be, 
He  fell  that  day. 

XIX 

Ere  he  wan  out  o'  that  foul  lair 

That  black  mischance  had  gi'en  him, 
There  tumbl'd  a  mischievous  pair 

O'  mawtent  lolls'  aboon  him. 
It  wad  ha'  made  your  heart  fou  sair 

Gin  ye  had  only  seen  him  ; 
An't  hadna  been  for  Davy  Mair, 

The  rascals  had  ondane  him, 
Belyve  that  day. 

XX 

But  waes  my  heart  for  Petry  Gibb, 

The  Carlie's  head  was  scawt, 
It  gat  a  fell  uncanny  skib, 

That  gart  him  yowl  and  claw  't. 
So  he  took  gate  to  hodge^  to  Tib, 

And  spy  at  hame  some  fawt ; 
I  thought  he  might  ha'  gotn  a  snib;3 

Sae  thought  ilk  ane  that  saw  't 
O'  th'  green  that  day. 

I  Heavy,  clumsy  fellows.         2  To  move  away.         3  A  cheek. 
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XXI 

The  Taylor  Hutchin  he  was  there, 

A  curst  illtrickit  spark, 
Saw  Pate  had  caught  a  camshuch  care^ 

At  this  unsonsy  wark. 
He  stood  na  lang  to  seek  his  lare. 

But  wi'  a  yowfou'  yark,^ 
Whare  Pate's  richt  spawls  by  hap  was  bare, 

He  derfly*  dang  the  bark 

Frae  's  shin  that  day. 

XXII 

Poor  Petry  gae  a  weary  winch, 

He  cou'dna  do  but  bann  ;  s 
The  Taylor  baith  his  sides  did  pinch, 

Wi'  laughing  out  o'  hand  ; 
He  jee'd  na  out  o'  that  an  inch, 

Afore  a  menseless  man 
Came  a'  at  anes  athort  his  hinch 

A  sowph,  and  gart  him  pran'' 
His  arse  that  day. 

XXIII 

The  Town  Sutor  like  Laury  lap. 

Three  fit  at  ilka  stenn,7 
He  didna  miss  the  Ba'  ae  chap. 

Ilk  ane  did  him  commenn. 
But  a  lang  trypai^  there  was  snap. 

Came  on  him  wi'  a  benn,9 
Gart  him,  ere  ever  he  wist,  cry  clap 

Upon  his  nether  end. 

And  there  he  lay. 

I  Unlucky  concern.         2  An  awful  sharp  blow.         3  Leg.         4  Vigorously. 
5  Curse.        6  Bruise.        7  Spring.        8  Ill-made  fellow.        9  Bound. 
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XXIV 

Sanny  soon  saw  the  Sutor  slain, 

He  was  his  ain  hawf-brither  ; 
I  wat  mysell  he  was  fou'  brain,' 

And  how  cou'd  he  be  ither  ? 
He  ran  to  help  wi'  might  and  main, 

Twa  buckl'd  wi'm  the  gether, 
Wi'  a  firm  gowph^  he  fell'd  the  t'ane, 

But  wi'  a  gowph  the  tither 

Fell'd  him  that  day. 

XXV 

The  Millart  lad,  a  souple  fallow, 

Ran  's  he  had  been  red  wood  ; 
He  fether'd  fierce  like  ony  swallow 

Cry'd,  hegh  !  at  ilka  thud. 
A  stiblart  gurk^  wi'  phiz  o'  yellow. 

In  youthits  sappy  bud, 
Nae  twa  there  wadha  gart  him  wallow, 

Wi'  fair  play  i'  the  mud 

On  's  back  that  day. 

XXVI 

Tam  TuU  upon  him  kiest  his  ee 

Saw  him  sae  mony  foolzie,4 
He  green'd  again  some  protts  to  pree, 

An'  raise  anither  bruilzie.^ 
Up  the  kirk-yard  he  fast  did  jee, 

I  wat  he  was  na  hooly, 
And  a'  the  ablachs^  glowr'd  to  see 

A  bonny  kind  o'  toolzie,^ 

Atween  them  twae. 


I  Angry.      2  Blow.      3  Young  fat  fellow.       4  Get  the  better  of.       5  Trick. 
6  Broil.         7  Insignificant  persons.         8  Struggle. 
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XXVII      . 

The  Millart  never  notic'd  Tarn, 

Sae  browden'd'  he  the  Ba', 
He  rumbl'd  rudely  like  a  ram, 

Dang  o'er  whiles  ane,  whiles  twa. 
The  Traitor  in  afore  him  came, 

Ere  ever  he  him  saw, 
Rawght  him  a  rap  o'  the  forestamm,^ 

But  hadna  time  to  draw 
Anither  sae. 

XXVIII 

Afore  he  cou'd  step  three  inch  back. 

The  Millart  drew  a  knife, 
A  curst-like  gully  and  a  snack,3 

Was  made,  fowk  said,  in  Fife. 
The  lave  their  thumbs  did  blythely  knack, 

To  see  the  sturty^  strife  ; 
But  Tarn,  I  ken,  wadha  gien  a  plack, 

T'  ha  been  safe  wi'  his  wife 
At  hame  that  day. 

XXIX 

The  Parish-Clerk  came  up  the  yard, 

A  man  fou'  meek  o'  mind ; 
Right  jinshs  he  was  and  fell  well  fawr'd, 

His  claithing  was  fou'  fine. 
Just  whare  their  feet  the  dubs  had  glaar'd 

And  brew'd  them  a'  like  brine. 
Daft  Davy  Don  wi'  a  derf  dawr'd,^ 

Beft7  o'er  the  grave  Divine 

On  's  bum  that  day. 

I  To  be  keen  for.      2  Forehead.      3  Fit  for  the  purpose.  ■    4  Troublesome. 
5  Neat.        6  A  stout  push.        7  Knocked. 
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XXX 

When  a'  were  pitying  sic  mishap, 

And  swarm'd  about  the  Clark, 
Wi'  whittles  some  his  hat  did  scrap, 

Some  dighted  at  his  sark  : 
Will  Winter  gae  the  Ba'  a  chap. 

He  ween'd  he  did  a  wark. 
While  Sanny  wi'  a  well-wyl'd  wap,' 

Yowp'h  her  in  o'er  the  Park, 
A  space  and  mae. 

XXXI 

Wi'  that  Rob  Roy  gae  a  rair, 

A  rierfou'  rowt"  rais'd  he, 
Twas  hard,  they  said,  three  mile  and  mair, 

Wha  likes  may  crydit  gie  : 
His  paughty3  heart  was  fou  o'  cair, 

And  knell'd  fell  sair  to  see 
The  cleverest  Gallant  that  was  there. 

Play  himsell  sic  a  slee 

Begeck4  that  day. 

XXXII 

Jock  Jalop  shouted  like  a  gun, 

As  something  had  him  ail'd  : 
"  Fy  Sirs,"  quo'  he,  "  the  bonspale's  win. 

And  we  the  Ba'  have  hail'd." 
Some  grien'ds  for  ae  hawf  hour's  mair  sun, 

'Cause  fresh  and  nae  sair  fail'd  : 
Ithers  did  Sanny  great  thanks  cunn,^ 

And  thro'  their  haffats  trail'd 
Their  nails  that  day. 

I  A  sharp  stroke.     2  Ro.iring  noise,    3  Haughty.     4  Trick,  disappointment. 
5  Longed.         6  Give. 
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XXXIII 

Syne  a'  consentit  to  be  freins 

And  lap  like  suckand  fillies; 
Some  redd  their  hair,  some  main'd  their  banes, 

Some  bann'd'  the  bangsom^  billies. 
The  pensy3  lads  dosst  down  on  stanes 

Whopt  out  their  snishin-millies. 
And  a'  were  fain  to  tak'  their  einds'^ 

And  club  a  pint  o'  Lillie's 
Best  ale  that  day. 

XXXIV 

In  Monimuss  was  never  seen 

Sae  mony  well  befts  skins ; 
Of  a'  the  Ba'-men  there  was  nane 

But  had  twa  bleedy  shins. 
VVi'  streinzeit^  shoulders  mony  ane 

Dree'd  penance  for  their  sins. 
And  what  was  warst,  scowp'd  hame,^  them  lane, 

Maybe  to  hungry  Inns 

And  cauld  that  day. 

-^  Finis 

Ad  lectorem  peroratio 
Now,  cankart  Carl,  wha-e'er  ye  be. 

Of  Lay  or  Haly  calling. 
Gin  ye  shou'd  ever  chance  to  see 

This  auld  Scots  way  o'  scrawling, 
Ye'd  better  steik  your  gab  awee, 

Nor  plague  me  wi'  your  bawling, 
In  case  ye  find  that  I  can  gie 

Your  Censorship  a  mawling, 
Some  orra  day. 

I  Cursed.  2  Quarrelsome,  forceful.  3  Nice  looking,  thoughtful. 

4  Rest  to  regain  their  breath.      5  Beaten.      6  Sprained.     7  Went  home, 
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TULLOCHGORUM,    A    SONG 

By  a   Clergyman  at  Aberdeen 

[From  "Ruddiman's  Weekly  Magazine,"  1776,  p.  177  with 
the  following  note  prefixed  : — 

"An  incorrect  copy  of  the  following  very  agreeable  Scots 
Song  having  lately  appeared  in  another  Publication,  falsely 
ascribed  to  a  celebrated  writer,  we  are  desired  by  the  connections 
of  the  real  author  to  present  our  readers  with  a  genuine  copy."] 


G 


Fiddlers,  your  pins  in  temper  fix. 
And  roset  7ven  your  fiddle-sticks, 
But  banish  vile  Ifaliati  tricks 

Frae  out  your  quorum, 
Nae  '  fortes  '  wj'  '  pianos  '  viix, 

Gie's  Tullochgorum. 

R.    FERGUSSON. 
I 

OME  gie's  a  sang,  the  lady  cry'd, 
And  lay  your  disputes  all  aside, 
What  signifies't  for  folks  to  chide 
For  what's  been  done  before  them  ? 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 
Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Tory, 
Let  Whig  and  Torry  all  agree 

To  drop  their  whipmegmorum,' 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree. 
To  spend  this  night  with  mirth  and  glee, 
And  cheerfu'  sing  alang  wi'  me 
The  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

II 
TuUochgorum's  my  delight, 
It  gars  us  a'  in  ane  unite, 
And  ony  sumph  that  keeps  up  spite. 
In  conscience  I  abhor  him. 

I  The  name  of  an  obsolete  dance 
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Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a', 
Blithe  and  merry,  blithe  and  merry, 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a', 

To  make  a  cheerful  quorum  ; 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a' 
As  lang's  we  hae  a  breath  tae  draw, 
And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa'. 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

Ill 

There  needs  na'  be  so  great  a  phrase 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays, 
I  wid  na  gi'  our  ain  Strathspeys 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o'em. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Douff  and  dowie,  douff  and  dowie. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Wi'  a'  their  variorum. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Their  allegro's,  and  a'  the  rest, 
They  cannot  please  a  Highland  taste, 

Compar'd  wi'  Tullochgorum. 

IV 

Let  warldly  minds  themselves  oppress 
Wi'  fear  of  want,  and  double  cess. 
And  silly  sauls  themselves  distress 

Wi'  keeping  up  decorum. 
Sail  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Sour  and  sulky,  sour  and  sulky. 
Sail  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit 

Like  auld  philosophorum  ? 
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Sail  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 

Wi'  neither  sense,  nor  mirth,  nor  wit, 

And  canna  rise  to  shake  a  fit 

At  the  reel  of  TuUochgorum. 

V 

May  choicest  blessings  still  attend 
Each  honest-hearted  open  friend, 
And  calm  and  quiet  be  his  end. 

Be  a'  that's  good  before  him  ! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Peace  and  plenty,  peace  and  plenty, 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 

And  dainties  a  great  store  o'em  ! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Unstain'd  by  any  vicious  blot ! 
And  may  he  never  want  a  groat 

That's  fond  of  TuUochgorum. 

VI 

But  for  the  discontented  fool. 
Who  wants  to  be  oppression's  tool, 
May  envy  gnaw  his  rotten  soul, 

And  blackest  fiends  devour  him  ! 
May  dole  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
Dole  and  sorrow,  dole  and  sorrow. 
May  dole  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

And  honest  souls  abhor  him  ! 
May  dole  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
And  a'  the  ills  that  come  frae  France, 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  winna'  dance 

The  reel  of  TuUochgorum. 
a 
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THE  EWIE   wr  THE   CROOKIT  HORN 

With  the  Ajit bar's  last  corrections. 


As  given  by  Stenhouse's  "  Illustrations,"  p.  287.  It  is  also 
the  text  given  by  Bishop  Skinner  in  Vol.  III.  of  his  father's 
"  Posthumous  Works,"  p.  143,  but  he  prints  it  as  9  8-line  stanzas, 
with  no  chorus. 


® 


ERE  I  but  able  to  rehearse 
My  ewie's  praise  in  proper  verse, 
I'd  sound  it  forth  as  loud  and  fierce. 
As  ever  piper's  drone  could  blaw 

CHORUS. 

The  ewie  wV  the  crookit  horn., 

Wha  had  kent  her  might  hue  sworn, 

Sic  a  ewe  was  never  born 

Hereabout.,  tior  far  awa\ 


II 
I  never  needed  tar  nor  keil, 
To  mark  her  upo'  hip  or  heel, 
Her  crookit  horn  did  as  weel 

To  ken  her  by  amo'  them  a'. 

Chorus. 
Ill 
She  never  threaten'd  scab  nor  rot, 
But  keepit  aye  her  ain  jog-trot, 
Baith  to  the  fauld  and  to  the  cot, 
Was  never  sweir  to  lead  nor  ca'. 

Chorus. 
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IV 

Cauld  nor  hunger  never  dang  her, 
Wind  nor  wet  could  never  wrang  her ; 
Anes  she  lay  an  ouk  and  Linger, 
Furth  aneath  a  wreath  o'  snaw. 

Chorus. 

V 

Whan  ither  ewies  lap  the  dyke, 
And  ate  the  kail  for  a'  the  tyke, 
My  ewie  never  play'd  the  like, 
By  tyc'd  about  the  barn  wa'. 

Chorus. 

VI 

A  better  or  a  thriftier  beast 

Nae  honest  man  could  weel  hae  wist, 

For,  silly  thing,  she  never  mist 

To  hae,  ilk  year,  a  lamb  or  twa. 

Chorus. 

VII 

The  first  she  had  I  gae  to  Jock, 
To  be  to  him  a  kind  o'  stock, 
And  now  the  laddie  has  a  flock 
O'  mair  nor  thirty  head  ava. 

Chorus. 

VIII 

I  lookit  aye  at  even  for  her. 
Lest  mishanter  shou'd  come  o'er  her. 
Or  the  fowmart  might  devour  her. 
Gin  the  beastie  bade  awa'. 

Chorus, 
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IX* 

My  evvie  wi'  the  crookit  horn, 
Weel  deserv'd  baith  girse  and  corn, 
Sic  a  ewe  was  never  born 
Hereabout,  or  far  awa'. 

Chorus. 

X 

Yet  last  ouk,  for  a'  my  keeping, 
(Wha  can  speak  it  without  greeting  ?  ) 
A  villain  cam  when  I  was  sleeping, 
Sta'  my  ewie,  horn  and  a'. 

Chorus. 

XI 

I  sought  her  upo'  the  morn  ; 
And  down  aneath  a  buss  o'  thorn, 
I  got  my  ewie's  crookit  horn, 
But  my  ewie  was  awa'. 

Chorus. 

XII 

0  !  gin  I  had  the  loun  that  did  it, 
Sworn  I  have  as  well  as  said  it. 
Though  a'  the  warld  should  forbid  it, 

I  wad  gie  his  neck  a  ihra'. 

Chorus. 

XIII 

1  never  met  wi'  sic  a  turn 
As  this,  sin  ever  I  was  born, 
My  ewie  wi'  the  crookit  horn, 

Silly  ewie,  stown  awa. 

Chorus. 

*  This  stanza  was  used  as  the  chorus,  throughout  the  song, 
as  sent  to  Burns,  for  "The  Scots  Musical  Museum." 
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XIV 

O  !  had  she  deid  o'  crook  or  cauld, 
As  ewies  do  when  they  are  auld, 
It  widna  been,  by  mony  fauld, 
Sae  sair  a  heart  to  nane  o's  a'. 

Chorus. 


XV 

For  a'  the  claith  that  we  hae  worn, 
Frae  her  and  her's  sae  aften  shorn, 
The  loss  o'  her  we  cou'd  hae  born, 

Had  fair  strae-death  taen  her  awa'. 

Chorus. 

XVI 

But  thus,  poor  thing,  to  lose  her  life 
Aneath  a  bluidy  villain's  knife, 
I'm  really  fley't  that  our  gudewife 
Will  never  win  aboon't  ava. 

Chortis. 

XVII 

O  !  a'  ye  bards  benorth  Kinghorn, 
Call  your  muses  up  and  mourn, 
Our  ewie  wi'  the  crookit  horn, 
Stown  frae's,  an'  fell't  an  a'. 

Chorus. 
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JOHN    O'    BADENYON 


[The  text  of  this  song  is  substantially  the  same  in  ail  the 
collections  from  1779  to  its  final  publication  in  Vol.  III.  of 
"Posthumous  Works,"  1809]. 


® 


HEN  first  I  cam  to  be  a  man 
Of  twenty  years  or  so, 

I  thought  myself  a  handsome  youth, 
And  fain  the  world  would  know  ; 
In  best  attire  I  stept  abroad, 

With  spirits  brisk  and  gay, 
And  here  and  there  and  every  where 

Was  like  a  morn  in  May ; 
No  care  I  had  nor  fear  of  want, 

But  rambled  up  and  down, 
And  for  a  beau  I  might  have  past 

In  country  or  in  town  ; 
I  still  was  pleas'd  where'er  I  went, 

And  when  I  was  alone, 
I  tun'd  my  pipe  and  pleas'd  myself 

Wi'  John  o'  Badenyon. 

II 

Now  in  the  days  of  youthful  prime 

A  mistress  I  must  find, 
For  love,  I  heard,  gave  one  an  air 

And  ev'n  improv'd  the  mind  : 
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On  Phillis  fair  above  the  rest 

Kind  fortune  fixt  my  eyes, 
Her  piercing  beauty  struck  my  heart, 

And  she  became  my  choice  ; 
To  Cupid  now  with  hearty  prayer 

I  offer'd  many  a  vow ; 
And  danc'd  and  sung,  and  sigh'd,  and  swore, 

As  other  lovers  do  ; 
But,  when  at  last  I  breath'd  my  flame, 

I  found  her  cold  as  stone  ; 
I  left  the  girl,  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o'  Badenyon. 

N 

III 

When  love  had  thus  my  heart  beguil'd 

With  foolish  hopes  and  vain ; 
To  friendship's  port  I  steer'd  my  course, 

And  laugh'd  at  lovers'  pain  ; 
A  friend  I  got  by  lucky  chance, 

'Twas  something  like  divine, 
An  honest  friend's  a  precious  gift, 

And  such  a  gift  was  mine  ; 
And  now  whatever  might  betide 

A  happy  man  was  I, 
In  any  strait  I  knew  to  whom 

I  freely  might  apply  ; 
A  strait  soon  came  :  my  friend  I  try'd  , 

He  heard,  and  spurn'd  my  moan  ; 
I  hy'd  me  home,  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o'  Badenyon. 
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IV 

Methought  I  should  be  wiser  next 

And  would  a  patriot  turn, 
Began  to  doat  on  Johnny  Wilkes 

And  cry  up  Parson  Home.* 
Their  manly  spirit  I  admir'd, 

And  prais'd  their  noble  zeal, 
Who  had  with  flaming  tongue  and  pen 

Maintain'd  the  public  weal ; 
But  e'er  a  month  or  two  had  past, 

I  found  myself  betray'd, 
'Twas  self  diwd  party  after  all. 

For  a'  the  stir  they  made  ; 
At  last  I  saw  the  factious  knaves 

Insult  the  very  throne, 
I  curs'd  them  a',  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o'  Badenyon. 


What  next  to  do  I  mus'd  a  while, 

Still  hoping  to  succeed, 
I  pitch'd  on  books  for  company 

And  gravely  try'd  to  read  : 
I  bought  and  borrowed  every  where 

And  study'd  night  and  day, 
Nor  mist  what  Dean  or  Doctor  wrote 

That  happen'd  in  my  way ; 
Philosophy  I  now  esteem'd 

The  ornament  of  youth, 
And  carefully  through  many  a  page 

I  hunted  after  truth. 

*  This  song  was  composed  when  Wilkes,  Home,  etc.,  were 
making  a  noise  about  liberty. 
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A  thousand  various  schemes  I  try'd, 

And  yet  was  pleas'd  with  none, 
I  threw  them  by,  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o'  Badenyon. 

VI 

And  now  ye  youngsters  every  where, 

That  wish  to  make  a  show, 
Take  heed  in  time,  nor  fondly  hope 

For  happiness  below ; 
What  you  may  fancy  pleasure  here, 

Is  but  an  empty  name. 
And  girls,  2iV\6.  friends,  and  books,  and  so. 

You'll  find  them  all  the  same; 
Then  be  advised  and  warning  take 

From  such  a  man  as  me  ; 
I'm  neither  Pope  nor  Cardinal, 

Nor  one  of  high  degree  ; 
You'll  meet  displeasure  every  where ; 

Then  do  as  I  have  done, 
Ev'n  tune  your  pipe  and  please  yourselves 

With  John  o'  Badenyon. 
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THE    OLD    MAN'S    SONG 


Tune — Dumbarton  Drums 

[This  song  (a  picture  of  the  author's  own  life)  was  mentioned 
by  him  in  a  letter  to  Burns  in  1787,  and  he  was  asked  by  the 
Bard,  in  1788,  to  send  on  a  copy — probably  for  use  in  "The 
Scots  Musical  Museum."  Burns'  early  death  prevented  this, 
and  its  first  appearance  in  print  seems  to  be  that  in  Vol.  III. 
"  Posthumous  Works."] 


o 


H  !  why  should  old  age  so  much  wound  us,  O  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  it  all  to  confound  us,  O  ; 
For  how  happy  now  am  I, 
With  my  old  wife  sitting  by ; 
And  our  bairns  and  our  oys  all  around  us,  O. 
For  how  happy  now  am  I,  etc. 


II 

We  began  in  the  warld  wi'  naething,  O ! 

And  we've  jogg'd  on,  and  toil'd  for  the  ae  thing,  O; 
We  made  use  of  what  we  had, 
And  our  thankful  hearts  were  glad  ; 

When  we  got  the  bit  meat  and  the  claithing,  O, 
We  made  use  of  what  we  had,  etc. 

Ill 

We  have  liv'd  all  our  life-time  contented,  O, 
Since  the  day  we  became  first  acquainted,  O ; 

It's  true  we've  been  but  poor, 

And  we  are  so  to  this  hour ; 
But  we  never  yet  repin'd  nor  lamented,  O. 

It's  true  we've  been  but  poor,  etc. 
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IV 

When  we  had  any  stock,  we  ne'er  vauntit,  O, 
Nor  did  we  hing  our  heads  when  we  wantit,  O ; 

But  we  always  gave  a  share 

Of  the  little  we  cou'd  spare. 
When  it  pleas'd  a  kind  Heaven  to  grant  it,  O. 

But  we  always  gave  a  share,  etc. 


We  never  laid  a  scheme  to  be  wealthy,  O, 
By  means  that  were  cunning  or  stealthy,  O ; 
But  we  always  had  the  bliss, 
And  what  further  could  we  wiss, 
To  be  pleas'd  with  ourselves,  and  be  healthy,  O? 
But  we  always  had  the  bliss,  etc. 

VI 

What  tho'  we  cannot  boast  of  our  guineas,  O, 
We  have  plenty  of  Jockies  and  Jeanies,  O ; 

And  these,  I'm  certain,  are 

More  desirable  by  far 
Than  a  bag  full  of  poor  yellow  steinies,  O. 

And  these,  I  am  certain,  are,  etc. 

VII 

We  have  seen  many  wonder  and  ferly,  O, 
Of  changes  that  almost  are  yearly,  O  ; 

Among  rich  folks  up  and  down, 

Both  in  country  and  in  town, 
Who  now  live  but  scrimply  and  barely,  O. 

Among  rich  folks  up  and  down  etc. 
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VIII 

Then  why  should  people  brag  of  prosperity,  O  ? 

A  straiten'd  life  we  see  is  no  rarity,  O  ; 
Indeed  we've  been  in  want, 
And  our  living's  been  but  scant, 

Yet  we  never  were  reduced  to  need  charity,  O. 
Indeed  we've  been  in  want,  etc. 

IX 

In  this  house  we  first  came  together,  O, 
Where  we've  long  been  a  father  and  mither,  O  ; 

And  tho'  not  of  stone  and  lime. 

It  will  last  us  all  our  time  ; 
And,  I  hope,  we  shall  ne'er  need  anither,  O . 

And  tho'  not  of  stone  and  lime,  etc. 


And  when  we  leave  this  poor  habitation,  O, 
We'll  depart  with  a  good  commendation,  O  ; 

We'll  go  hand  in  hand  I  wiss. 

To  a  better  house  than  this, 
To  make  room  for  the  next  generation,  O. 

We'll  go  hand  in  hand,  I  wiss,  etc. 

XI 

Then  why  should  old  age  so  much  wound  us,  O  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  it  all  to  confound  us,  O ; 

For  how  happy  now  am  I, 

With  my  old  wife  sitting  by  ; 
And  our  bairns  and  our  oys  all  around  us,  O. 

For  how  happy  now  am  I,  etc. 
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WIDOW    GREYLOCKS 


Note.  —  The  Hero  was  John  Penjiy,  a  small  farmer. 


From,  a  pencil  copy  made  by  the  late  David  Scott, 
of  The  Sentinel,  Peterhead,  about  i860. 


E 


IN    the   lads   are   in    their    beds,    an'   the   lasses 
sleepin'  soon', 
An'  ilka  thing  fu'  silent  and  calm  aboot  the  toon, 
The  sorrows  o'  my  heart  fa's  like  show'rs  frae  my  e'e, 
Fin  my  auld  wife  lies  snoorin'  by  me. 


Bonny  Dally  Still  was  the  comfort  o'  my  life; 
I  lov'd  her,  an'  thocht  till  ha'e  made  her  my  wife. 
I  was  as  blythe  a  lad  as  ony  lad  cou'd  be, 
For  bonny  Dally  Still  was  fond  o'  me. 

I  had  but  little  stock,  my  Dally  she  had  less, 

But  we  houpit  that  in  time  our  stock  it  might  increase  ■> 

I  took  a  bit  o'  farm  on  the  banks  o'  the  Dee, 

An'  my  farm  an'  my  lass  they  were  pleasures  t'  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  farmer  a  year  but  barely  twa, 

Till  my  sheep  took   the  pock,  an'  my  horse  wis  stown 

awa'. 
My  crap  it  gaed  wrang,  an'  my  nowt  a'  did  dee, 
An'  a'  that  at  ance  wis  sair  for  me. 


3^  ^Bon- Accord  Booklets 

But  Auld  Widow  Greylocks  that  liv'd  ayont  the  nieer, 
I  kent  she  wis  rich,  an'  had  plenty  o*  gear  ; 
I  gaed  to  her  fu'  heavy,  wi'  the  tear  i'  my  e'e, 
Says,  "O,  my  honest  widow,  will  ye  pity  me?" 

The  widow  lookit  kind,  speer't  what  wid  do  me  gweed, 
I  tell't  her  a'  my  strait,  an'  hoo  muckle  I  wid  need  ; 
She  look't  t'  me  fu'  blythe,  wi'  a  blink  in  her  e'e, 
Said,  "Ye'll  never  be  in  strait,  lad,  gin  ye'll  marry  me." 

My  heart  it  grew  great,  an'  O,  but  I  was  wae, 
I  thocht  on  Dally  Still,  an'  I  kent  na  fat  to  say, 
I  cam  awa'  fu'  heavy,  for  I  thocht  it  couldna  be, 
That  sic  an'  auld  wife  could  speak  sae  to  me. 

But  what  cou'd  I  dae,  or  whar  cou'd  I  apply? 

My  Dally  cou'dna  help  me,  an'  I  hadna  freens  to  try, 

Sae  I  e'en  gaed  back  again,  as  feel-like  to  see. 

If  the  widow  wou'd  but  lend  a  sma'  thing  t'  me. 


'» 


The  widow  kept  her  text,  an'  I  hadna  poo'r  t'  speak, 
My  case  wis  very  hard,  an'  my  heart  wis  like  to  brake, 
So  I  gave  her  my  hand — O,  why  did  I  agree, 
To  mak  auld  Widow  Greylocks  a  wife  to  me? 

I  hadna  been  wi'  her  a  fortnicht  an'  a  day. 
Till  I  met  my  Dally  Still  on  the  side  o'  yonder  brae ; 
She  star'd  i'  my  face,  while  grief  was  in  her  e'e, 
Says,  "  O  cruel  man,  ye  hae  slighted  me." 

Silly  did  I  look,  but  little  cou'd  I  say, 
She  turn't  on  her  heel,  an'  she  flang  herself  away ; 
Alas !  that  I  shou'd  live  th'  unhappy  day  to  see 
My  bonnie  Dally  Still  rin  awa  frae  me. 
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I  gang  like  a  gaist,  an'  I  carena  for  to  work, 
An'  am  scorn'd  when  I  gae  to  the  mill  or  the  Kirk  ; 
The  lasses  they  despise  me, — it  canna  ither  be, 
There  never  was  a  lad  sae  wretched  as  me. 

Fin  I  drink  wi'  my  friends,  they  say  I've  been  to  blame, 
And  Luckv  she  miska's  me  whenever  I  sansr  hame  ; 
I  lang  sair  for  Death,  but  there's  neen  o's  like  to  dee, 
And,  O,  what  will  at  last  become  o'  me  ? 

I  do  what  I  can  to  conceal  my  daily  pine, 
But  I  canna  get  my  Dally  Still  awa  frae  my  min' ; 
Sae  I'll  leave  the  country,  an'  gang  across  the  sea. 
Since  Auld  Widow  Greylocks  is  wife  to  me. 

[This  adaptation  of  "Auld  Robin  Gray"  has  been  popular  in 
Buchan  for  more  than  lOO  years.  The  above  is  the  only  complete 
copy  of  it  we  have  ever  seen.  Some  hints  have  been  made  that  it  may 
possibly  be  the  forerunner  of  the  more  famous  song.  We  do  not  think 
so.  "Auld  Kobin  Gray,"  and  the  shoal  of  sequels,  which  for  almost 
fifty  years  were  the  staple  of  Chap-book  and  Slip-song  printers,  must, 
more  or  less,  have  been  known  to  Skinner  and  his  song  friends  ;  and 
the  identity  of  phrasing,  with  strong  general  likeness  throughout, 
between  the  two  pieces,  could  not  have  been  overlooked  by  them,  if 
"The  Widow"  had  been  the  forerunner.  Skinner's  habit,  however,  of 
composing  verses  to  popular  airs,  for  use  in  the  family  circle,  readily 
explains  his  having  adapted  the  story  of  the  woes  of  "  Jenny  "  to  meet 
the  similar  woes  of  "John  Penny"  (a  person  known  to  himself), 
and  his  keeping  the  effusion  for  use  in  the  restricted  circle  of  domestic 
friends.] 
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